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THE SCHOOL PRINT SHOP AND ITS POSSIBILITIES 



A. F. PROBST 
Chicago 



In this day of so-called new education when the aim is, or 
should be, to enrich the mind through the motor channels rather 
than by precept alone — through the hand rather than through 
the ear — and where the pupil is surrounded with that healthy 
atmosphere from which he is ever ready and eager to construct 
his own problems, there is no greater field and certainly none 
more interesting to both teacher and pupil than that of manual 
training. Much has been done in the last few years in the way 
of providing the public schools with the necessary equipment for 
athletics and industrial training, and now in the various depart- 
ments of wood, metal, clay, textiles, domestic science, painting, 
and drawing, the pupil finds something to do, something to his 
taste, and toward which he has a natural bent. To quote from 
Professor James : 

The most colossal improvement which recent years have seen in sec- 
ondary education lies in the introduction of the manual-training schools; 
not that they will give us a people more handy and practical for domestic 
life and better skilled in trades, but because they will give us citizens with 
an entirely different intellectual fibre. 

In the midst of all these activities, and while knowing that 
some of my friends will say that we are already attempting to do 
too much, I plead for the print shop for our public schools; not 
that we would make printers or editors of our pupils, but that 
there is no department in all the school curriculum which offers 
greater possibilities, or better training and culture, than the well- 
equipped and well-managed print shop. 

While there has never been, so far as I am aware, the slightest 
objection to our printing department, and while there has been 
the most loyal support on the part of both school and parents, I 
am fully aware that in every community there are those who, 
while they have been able to keep pace with the rapid progress 
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and advancement in their own particular calling, find it very 
difficult and often impossible to run, at the same time, the rapid 
race of educational progress, and thus they oppose not only the 
more recent methods of instruction but also the newer and more 
modern equipments of which many of our public schools stand 
so much in need. So in the introduction of the print shop into 
the public schools, we meet at the very outset with two principal 
and common objections: first, on the ground of utility, and 
second, that of expense. It is from these two points of view that 
I wish to discuss the subject. In the first place, the printing 
department should have a large, well-lighted, and well-ventilated 
room — say 14 by 26 feet — with an adjoining room if such can 
be had, although one large room can be so arranged as to furnish 
every convenience necessary to the beginning of what can be 
made a leading feature of the school. 

We have equipped our print shop with a fine Gordon jobber, 
a large Advance paper cutter, imposing stone, paper cabinet and 
type cabinet, type racks and cases with forty cases of type, metal 
and wood furniture, chases, galleys, sticks, rules, spaces, quads, 
quoines, and other minor accessories for about $500, and while 
this is not all that we desire, it is serving our purpose admirably 
and has furnished the nucleus around which we are gathering 
additional supplies from time to time from the proceeds of the 
press itself. 

Perhaps some of the smaller village and town schools can 
afford neither the room nor the equipment such as I have men- 
tioned, yet I believe that there are few schools that could not 
afford a print shop large enough for very efficient work and 
whose school boards would not be ready and willing to meet the 
expense if they could be made to feel that the outlay would 
yield adequate returns. Here, I wish to show that the material 
of the print shop will yield far greater returns than other appa- 
ratus of the school, much of which lies deeply and respectably 
buried in garret and basement dust. Realizing that material or 
apparatus of any kind is practically valueless except when in the 
hands of one who has been trained to use it, I do not hesitate 
to say that the person who has charge of the school print shop 
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should not only be a practical printer but a teacher as well. 
Rarely do we find these two qualities combined in one individual, 
and if such a person cannot be had, it would be advisable to place 
the . department in charge of one of the corps of teachers who 
perhaps has had some experience in a print shop and then fur- 
nish him with a practical printer from the local press who could 
give as much of his time to the work as is needed. The success 
of the printing department, as of all other departments, is most 
largely due to its management. Without proper supervision and 
instruction the most elaborate and expensive apparatus is of no 
avail and it too will soon be doomed to its final resting-place in 
the garret. The school print shop thus properly equipped yields 
its greatest returns in an educational way for the school as a 
whole. 

Other departments of the school, and more particularly the 
English, French, German, history, and mathematics, have found 
the press very helpful and have been free to take advantage of 
the opportunities which it affords. For the reading-lessons, 
especially in the lower grades, the teacher not only selects the 
best, from any available source, but she composes and arranges 
pedagogically and psychologically much of her subject-matter, 
correlating it with other subjects in which the children are inter- 
ested at different seasons of the year. To print these lessons, 
then, is the first work of the little printers in the shop. They set 
the type and. print the leaflets in large type — 18-point Caslon — 
and in short lines. The large type is not only less difficult for 
the beginner to set, but the large type and the short line are 
easier for young children to read. A number of proof sheets 
are then sent to the teacher who, together with her pupils, makes 
all necessary corrections. Here is offered a splendid training in 
spelling, paragraphing, punctuating, capitalizing, style, and 
arrangement. The form is then corrected and the lesson leaflets 
printed. Each child is provided with two leaflets, one for his 
immediate use, the other to be bound by the children of the book- 
binding group into a reading-book, and thus the reader is enlarged 
by new leaflets as the work of the grade progresses. The 
teacher of reading in the higher grades also has the advantage 
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of making her own selections, when it is possible to provide each 
individual of the class with a printed copy. Some of the finest 
poetry and best prose, the most beautiful sentiments and quota- 
tions can now be furnished the school at the proper time and in 
the right way. 

What these young printers are doing for the English depart- 
ment they are also doing for the French and German depart- 
ments. The mathematical department also comes in for its share 
of attention. In the lower grades, lesson leaflets are printed cor- 
relating number with domestic science, woodwork, and, as far 
as possible, with the work of other departments in which the 
pupil is engaged. In the upper grammar grades and in the high 
school, textbooks are supplemented by practical problems grow- 
ing out of the student's own experience in nature, shop, and 
laboratory. 

While the print shop can do all this for the public school, 
what can it do for the community ? That the home and the school 
should be closely associated and mutually helpful we do not 
question, and it is the bringing of these into a closer and more 
normal relationship that the school press performs its second 
greatest function. In the first place, parents are always interested 
in the creative and constructive side of education; they not only 
take great pride and satisfaction in the real doing of the thing 
but, with the children, they manifest an especial interest in the 
finished product as the child's own accomplishment. While this 
much might be accorded the other manual-training departments 
of the school, the press goes still farther. The University of 
Chicago Elementary School publishes its own school paper — 
The University Elementary School Reporter — which serves as 
a medium for the exchange of thoughts and ideas between the 
children of the various rooms, and thus serves as one more 
point of contact between children of widely varying ages. The 
school paper, with its staff of young reporters, editors, and busi- 
ness managers, not only furnishes a splendid ethical culture but 
a real practical business training and in a most fruitful way. 

Not long since, a distinguished English teacher visited our 
print shop and among the many questions which he asked con- 
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cerning the work was this: "Why do you teach pupils to set 
type by hand, now that we have the type-setting machine?" This 
teacher evidently thought that to teach a boy or a girl to set type 
was the chief aim and purpose of the print shop. Not so, any 
more than the chief business of the wood department is to pro- 
duce carpenters. If these young people ever become carpenters 
or printers, they surely will be none the worse off for having had 
this early training in the shop, and if they become teachers, 
preachers, farmers, or what not, this actual doing things is the 
making of a greater man or a greater woman. Again to quote 
from Professor James : 

Laboratory work and shop work engender a habit of observation, a 
knowledge of the difference between accuracy and vagueness, and an insight 
into nature's complexity and into the inadequacy of all abstract verbal 
accounts of real phenomena, which once wrought into the mind, remains 
there as lifelong possessions. They confer precision ; because if you are doing 
a thing, you must do it definitely right or definitely wrong. They give 
honesty; for, when you express yourself by making things, and not by 
using words, it becomes impossible to dissimulate your vagueness or igno- 
rance by ambiguity. They beget a habit of self-reliance; they keep the 
interest and attention always cheerfully engaged. 

Thus, while the community, the teacher, and all the children 
in the school derive from the print shop a peculiar advantage, 
differing in kind from that of any other department, the little 
printer, in his doing the thing with a consciousness of its immedi- 
ate need and value, is beginning to feel that he is more than a 
mere pupil of the school, that every day he is a real contributor 
to the welfare of the school and of the community, and thus, 
unconsciously, perhaps, receives the most valuable training and 
culture that is possible for the school to give. 

In conclusion, I wish to answer the question which is some- 
times asked: "Does the print shop pay financially?" To my 
mind, there is no other manual-training department in the school 
which can be made to yield larger financial returns in con- 
nection with its educational training than the print shop. The 
school paper has much more than paid its way, and while we 
have done no printing except for the school, we have realized 
nearly $300 from the print shop since its introduction into the 
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school a year ago. This amount represents the proceeds from the 
school calendar in which the whole school had some part in its 
making and will ultimately share in its benefits. 

Can the public school then afford a print shop? I answer, 
certainly it can when it can be made to yield such large educa- 
tional and financial returns. Introduce the printing-press into 
the school, place its management in good hands, and its success 
is assured for certainly its possibilities are great. 



